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OAK GROVE SEMINARY, FARM FOR SALE. 
VASSALBORO’ Maine. A valuable Farm near Haddonfield, N. J., (be- 





oo : longing 'o the estate of Harrison Alderson, deceased), 
An English and Classical Boarding and Day) centaining 112 acres of land, within 1} miles of 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough | Raiiroad station xt Haddo field. This tract is in a 
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high state of cultivation and well adapted to Marke & } 
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training, und good influences. 





Gardening, Dairy Farming or a combination as at 
present of both. 12 acies of good Meadow with two 





Autumn term of 12 weeks opeos Ninth mo. 3d, 
I 



























1872. Address the Principal, permanent streams of water. Excellent farm house 
Ricnarp M. Joxes, with all the uecessary Barns, Stabling and out-houses 2 ! 
Vasenlboro’. complete. Persoas desirous of viewing the premises z= Gy 
5)-tf Maine can do so by applying at the farm or through oH 
- mus. | STEPHEN G. COLLINS, 1113 Market Street, Phila., 2 ty 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF to whom all letters can be addressed. 3-2m. & io 
PENNSYLVANIA. fy 
Norta Cotueee Avenus ano Twesty-Seconp Sr., FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 3 
te dal Engraved ; size 16 x 2linches. Price, post-paid 7 
P . 2 ~~ . 
wiachipten Demi Paper $1.00. Bristol Board $1.56. Parch- i 
The Twenty-third Annual Session will begin on | ment $2.50. 
Thursday. October 31, 1872. We have a First-ciass Book Biypery. 
mr, Record Books for Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
Cl f rantages of ¢ pended c tte ‘ : : wie 
_ al advantages of an extended character are ings, and all kinds of Blank Books, made to order. a 
provided Papers and Magazines neatly bound. a 
For catalogue and other information address NICHOLSON & BRO., J 
RMELINE H, CLEVELAND, M. D., Sec’y, Booksellers and Stationers, Richmond, Ind fe 
2-4t. 1800 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. ot. os 

















FOR SALB, q 


K ID GL 0 V E Ss. The fine suburban residence of the late Hannah % 


J. Williams, beautifully situated on the east, over- 











We have just received our Fall Importation of looking and adjoining the city of Richmond, Ind. It a 
is a good brick house of fifteen rooms, elegantly : 

¥ | D 6 L 0 VES finished with all modern conveniencies, with 34 ; 

acres of ground and garden in a high state of culti- Fi 

vation, stables and other out-buildings; in fact Be: 

In shades expressly for everythiog to make a bome desirable. Price $15,000. “a 
Apply to COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, Real Estate a" 





F R | E N D s ’ Agents, Richmond, Wayne Co., , Ind. ’ 2-tf. 
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To which we call special attention. 8. F, BALDERSTON & : SON, 


STOKES & WOOD 202 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St. 


§. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila., PLAIN AND DECORATIVE d 
CLOSING OUT. Wall Papers and Window Shades. : 
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The balance of our stock MUST be sold. Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without f 

PRICES TO SUIT. cords is an improvement generally liked. * 

22 6m. "| 

Do not fail to call on . x : = ¥ 

BENJAMIN ALBERTSON. MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, I 

26 South Second Street. PLAIN BONNET MAKER, ; 

ee nae gry ass ; Removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 N. 

OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 10th Street, H 

LOAN AGENCY. PHILADELPAIA. ¥ 

Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our i-3m. ¥ 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 

rity. Richmond, Indiana. Permanent Home and School for 10 children, i 

Correspondence invited. A ages 6 to 12. Address SARAH E. FELL, Me- (ay 





COGGSHALL & DICKINSON ebanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 5-21 
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HAVBERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term begins Ninth month 11th, 1872. ! 
Examination for admission begins at nine o'clock on 


the day before. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
in Practical Science and Civil Engineering, to which 
students may be admitted next Term. The endeavor 
will be made to approximate our course in such 
studies, as nearly as possible, to those in other in- 
atitutions of the first class. 

Students having homes within a convenient dis- | 
tance may be admitted to the College for instruc- 
tion without board. 

The Faculty will endeavor to seek opportunities 
by which young men so disposed may meet a part of 
their college expenses by labor and economy. 

For other information address SAMUEL J. GUM- 
MERE, President, Haverford College P. 0., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 49 9t. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada.. 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out bis Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


aT 


REDUCED PRICES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


$2000 


Per Annum 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine. 


A few active, reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoce upied. Wagons furnished ; Security 
required. Send for information, or call on 


PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’! Agt’s. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW AND CHOICE PUBLICATIONS. 


EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M.E. Lee. Four en# 
gravings. 312 pp. 16mo. $1; post. i6éc. A plea- 
sant story of perseverance in seeking the best gifts, 
of acquiescence in self-denying providences, and of 
triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow 
Jesus. Three engravings. 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; 
pust. 16c. One of the best books of its class—of 
quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that may 
help many to find Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 








REVIEW. 
ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


THA ¢ COFFEE 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRIOES. 


FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 900. and $1.00 
| per pound. JAPANS, 900., $1. 00, $1.20 and $1.30 
| per Ib. GREEN TEAS, '00., 906., $1. 00,$1.20, $1.30, 
nd $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 o, per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
trom dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 

B® City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices 12 ly 


|AYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 

















BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Assombly B 


&. W. COR, TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST&. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 16-6m 


1033 Leok! Look! 1033 
WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALL PAPERS 
Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,400 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or pulleys used. Beware of imi- 
tations. 
JOHNSTON’S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street 


below Eleventh Street, Phila. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS. 
Vo. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. [7 ly. 


IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susanna Corder 
4 American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 
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EDITED BY A COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
BY ALICE LEWIS. 


PAYABLE IN apvANCce, Two dollars per annum, Single 
» cts. each. Quarte rly postage on this paper, 5 ets 
to be paid in advance, at the Post-office addressed. 
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FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL C INFERENCE 
LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A very interesting and important Educa- 
tional Conference of the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends in New England was held 
at the Friends’ Meeting-house in Lyan, on 
the day and evening of Tuesday, the 13th 
ult. John Henry Crosman, of Lynn, was 
appointed Chairman, and Sarah H. Dow, of 
Bolton, Secretary. 

At the morning session, after the prelimi- 
nary work of organizing, the following prop- 
sition was discussed :— That the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes tends to strengthen the one 
and refine the other, and is the only proper 
method of education.” The chief arguments 
urged in the negative were, that often, in 
mixed schools, the boys’ progress is hindered 
by the girls’ inability to keep pace with them, 
while both sexes are diverted from study by 
the plea:ures of social intercourse. Exces- 
sive stimulation of emulation, moreover, was 
feared by some speakers. On the other hand, 
the remarkable success of women at compe- 
titive examinations in England, the general 


~~ PPO 


NINTH MONTH 21, 1872. No. 5. 
satisfaction which has attended the experi- 
ment of co-education in American colleges 
and high schools, and the increasing number 
of successful educated women in various pro- 
fessions, were urged in favor of recognizng, 
in the education of the sexes, the same equal- 
ity of capacity and right which the Society 
of Friends, to its lasting honcr, has always 
recognized in its religious affairs. ‘Lhe prop- 
osition was finally adopted, with great una- 
nimity. 

The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress on “ Christian Culture,” by Prof. Plifty 
E. Chase of Haverford College. He referred 
to the fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, 
that the illumination of the Divine Spirit is 
sufficient for the guidance of every man, and 
to the protest of George Fox against all in- 
terference, by human sects and hisrarchies, 
with the right of private judgment. What- 
ever our professed faith, the sole arbiter ever 
practically recognized as infallible is our own 
inner and immediate illumination; for even 
if we admit the authority of synod or pontiff, 
we must first have satisfied ourselves that 
such authority was divinely delegated. The 
increase of such fellowships as the Christian 
Associations and Unions, is a harbinger of 
great promise for the Church Universal ; yet 
even more catholic was the early Quakerism. 
The Scriptures are a recorded revelation to 
furnish canons for our guidance in moral 
growth, and also in questions that involve 
social rather than individual relations. There 
can be no real discordance between the im- 
mediate spiritual revelation which guides us 
infallibly in the pathway of duty; the his- 
torical, ‘‘ written for our learning” and “ com- 
fort;”’ and the natural, graven on the rocky 
foundation, and in the organic life of our 
globe. Each illustrates and supplements the 
others, and no thorough system of education 
can discredit either. Sincerity and the love 
of truth will better protect our children 
against dangerous errors, than all the inge- 
pious hair-splitting of creeds and catechisms. 
The young should be taught to accept every 
new fact of science, while never forgetting 


os 
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that the material is subordinate to the spiritu-| and culture of all those powers which make 


al, and that theory is only useful as it can in- 
terpret the design of the Supreme Intelligence. | 

A discussion followed, on the proposition 
“ that the schools of the Society fail to meet | 
the needs of Friends,” in which Eli Jones, 
the Chairman, and others, took part. The 
remarks manifested earnest conviction that 
the Society, which has been the pioneer in so 
many reforms, ought not to lag behind the| 
very foremost in educational matters, but 
must very freely devote its energies, prayers, 





and MONEY to its schools. It should estab- 
lish no new college, fur there are now too 
many colleges in America to be most effec- 
tive; but its eighty-five thousand members 
should concentrate their efforts upon the col- 
leges and schools which they have already | 
established, so that each of these institutions | 
may have every facility for imparting the 
most thorough scientific, literary, and zesthetic 
culture, neglecting no side of our nature; 
and that each may rank with the very best of 
its class, as does that Friends’ School in Eng- 
land, which lately sent up to the University 
of London nineteen candidates for admission, 
not one of whom failed in the severe entrance- 
examination, though half of the other appli- 
cants were rejected. Who can estimate the 
power which a school, sending out yearly 
nineteen strong, well-trained, fresh workers 
into the Church and the world, will soon ex- 
ert? How much more respectable, dignified, 
and desirable is such a first-class school, than 
a feeble, third-rate college! 

Beyond all material or denominational uses 
of scholarship are the love of truth for its own 
sake, and those glimpses of the wonderful 
beauty, mystery, and majesty of God’s uni- 
verse, and of His dealings with the human 
mind and soul as shown in history and in 
art—glimpses which enlarge and elevate the 
intellectual sympathies, and help to fit us for 
a destiny of eternal progress. Indeed, said 
Eli Jones, (whose earnestness and eloquence 
added largely to the interest of the Confer- 
ence) the office of the teacher may, in some 
respects, be compared with that of the gospel 
minister. Dealing with the very elements of 
mental and spiritual growth, inculcating in 
daily lessons such precepts as tend to mould 
the soul for time and eternity, the instructor 
of youth occupies a position that should al- 
ways be prayerfully maintained. 

In the evening an address was delivered 
by Prof. Thomas Chase, of Haverford Col- 
lege. He said he knew no better way to 
point out the distinguishing feature of the 
Society of Friends among the other branches 
of the church universal, than by citing the 
text, “He hath made us kings and priests 
unto God.” This kingship and priesthood 
demand the highest practical development 


a man more efficient as an instrument for 
good. When Fox saw that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge could not make a minister, he did not 
see that they could not in some cases fit a 
minister, of the Lord’s making, for more 
efficient and extensive service. Barclay’s 
“ Apology ” could never have been written 
by an uneducated man, however spiritually- 
minded. The great vigor and efficiency of 
the Friends in the first years of their history 
is largely connected with the superior num- 
ber of highly educated writers and speakers 
then found among them. 

But the priesthood of all true believers 
does not require that they should all be 
preachers in the technical sense. And when 
we leave the field of direct religiqus service, 
it is too evident to need demonstration, that 
high scholarship conduces directly to a// the 
highest interests of each man and of human 
society. 

Prof. Chase then spoke of the importance 
of clear and thorough instruction in those 
principles of pure, unperverted Christianity 
which the Friends profess, and the sacred ob- 
ligation upon Friends’ schools in this regard. 
He also advocated a hearty support of the 
public schools, and efforts to elevate their 
character. The boarding schools of this So- 
ciety, already excellent, should be made in- 
stitutions of the very first class,—Exeters 
and Rugbies,—having no superiors, if any 
equals, in the whole land. Local schools of 
similar excellence should be instituted wher- 
ever it is possible. For the diffusion of 
knowledge, courses of instructive lectures 
might be given on winter evenings, at the 
meeting-houses or school-houses, and good li- 
braries of sound literature and instructive 
science, and reading-rooms, should be estab- 
lished, especially in places remote from the 
large libraries of our cities. Healthful social 
intercourse should be cultivated, and, by their 
very membership in the Society, the young 
people should constitute an active Youths’ 
Christian Association. To promote these 
ends, the speaker recommended, first, organi- 
zation ; second, discussion ; third, “ agitate, 
agitate, as the antislavery leaders used to 
say;” fourthly, or rather “first, last, and 
midst, and without end,” raising money ; and 
lastly, the taking, at stated intervals, of an 
education census, giving full details of the 
books studied by each young member of the 
Society and the history of his education, and 
of the whole condition and organizativn of the 
schools, the salaries, and tuition fees, dona- 
tions, etc. As much power as possible should 
be given toa small and energetic, working, 
executive-committee. In sverything the fact 
should be recognizad that the church is a great 


family. 
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literature, as well as of the natural sciences | after-work in the world, God leads. 


and physics, and the cultivation of the taste, 
were warmly advocated. The Professor 
closed with congratulations on the auspicious 
beginning of a movement calculated to work 
great good, and earnest appeals to teachers 
to be worthy of their high calling. “ Let us 
prize,’ he added, “our privilege in holding 
a position in which it may be ours to mould 
the yet soft clay, or add some delicate and 
effective touches to the model as it is build- 
ing up to its full perfection, in that image of 
virtue and nobleness of soul, which, more 
perennial than the proudest monument of 
bronze or marble, shal] endure through all 
eternity. And Jet me remind you that the 
greatest of sculptors in dead, which yet un- 
der his hands grew almost into Jiving mar- 
ble, the Athenian Phidias, never took up his 
chisel to begin his daily work upon that master- 
piece of ancient art, whose making had been 
entrusted to him as a religious task, without 
uttering a devout and fervent prayer to the 
Supreme.” 

Discussions followed, on the effects of works 
of fiction in Sabbath school libraries, and on 
a free religious press. Remarks of interest 


on various topics were made by many speak- 


ers, 

The Conference then adjourned, to meet 
next year at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee.— Lynn Reporter. 
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KEPT BY THE POWER OF GOD. 


No vessel is fit for use unless it is clean. 
Though the Lord is so pitiful and of such 
tender compassion as to use His redeemed 
children. before they are entirely sanctifieu, 
because He sees in them a Jewel which can be 
shaped for His crown of rejoicing ; no one can 
be made thoroughly useful without being 
thoroughly pure. That this will stand the 
Bible test no one denies. We find nothing 
but holiness from Genesis to Revelation. Not 
a half-holiness, not a mixture of the Holy 





Do we know when we have the full bap- 
tism ? Does the earth know when the sun rises ? 
Do the flowers know when the showers come 
and the dew? Ifa man was hunted down by 
a foe, chased as by a fiend, would he know 
when he found place and rest and home? 

Isaac Penington says: “Tse Lord my 
God owned me, and sealed His love unto me, 
which made not only the Holy Scriptures, but 
the very creatures pleasant to my eye, so that 
everything seemed sweet and pleasant and 
lightsome round about me.” 

This state comes not from seeking peace, 
but from seeking Jesus Christ. As recorded 
in the very first chapter of Matthew, that 
wonderful story of God’s love to man, he 
came to save the people from their sins, It is 
not God’s will to save us in our sins. It seems 
very wonderful, and very like our powerful 
God, to take us, 80 polluted and so entirely 
fallen, and make us fit for Him to use and love 
and honor, and afterward “receive unto 
glory.” No one appreciates the great depths 
of the pit into which they have fallen until 


'they have come into the glorious kingdom 


where Jesus reigns over His happy, safe and 
quiet people, for whom He is fitting up many 
mansions. In this kingdom He has infants 
and strong men. He has those whom He has 
led through fire and water, over the rugged 
mountains, and desert plains where there was 
hunger and burning thirst; with bruised feet 
and broken hearts they at last come into this 
land of Beulah. Here they havea mighty 


|arm to take their burdens, a tender bosom to 


lean on in sorrow. Here “they lie down in 
green pastures’ ’ and are led by “still waters,” 
for oh! the waters of Shiloah “go softly !” 

As our precious Saviour has done His part 
in this glorious salvation, bought us by agony 
the most extreme, by tears the most bitter, 
and blood wrung out of death, we have cnly 
to come here and to stay. God has the keep- 
ing power as well as the bringing power. As 
the power all rests with Him, He keeps the 
weak as well as the strong, the infant and the 


Spirit and corruption, but a heart entirely | strong man. 


chaste. Not with Satan chained in the soul, | 
but cast out and barred out. This sanctifica- 
tion is entirely the Lord’s; consecration alone 
is ours. When men are washing sheep they 
want them only to ho/d still. When God is 
cleansing the heart He wants it only to hold 
still. As the work is the Lord’s He has His 
own time and His own way. It may be instan 
taneous, or gradual, as he sees fit. If a slow 
fire is better for the dross and tin we will have 
it. If quick, and heated seven times, we will 
have it. The thing desired is an entire con- 
secration. The means of bringing the heart 
to surrender are many and varied ; according 


A little farther on in his experience the 
spiritual mind of Isaac Penington gives us 
these thoughts: “ The Lord opened my spirit 
and gave me such a certain and sensible feel- 
ing of the pure seed of life, that I cried out 
‘this is he, this is he, and there is not anoth- 
er, there never was another.’ He was always 
near me though I knew it not; not so nearly, 
not so distinctly as was now revealed fo me 
and in me, by the Father. Oh! that I might 
now be joined to Him and that He alone 
might live in me. And so in the willing- 
ness which the Lord hath wrought in me in 
this day of His power to my soul, I gave 
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up to be instructed, exercised and lcd by | seasons, dull meetings and difficulty of utter- 


Him, in waiting for, and feeling of the holy 
seed, that all might be wrought out of me 
which could not dwell with the seed, but! 
would be hindering the dwelling and reigning | 
of the seed while it remained, and had power. 
Now the Lord knows that I do not say this 
in a boasting way, but would rather be speak- 
ing of my nothingness, my emptiness, my 
manifold infirmities which I feel more than 
ever. The Lord hath broken the man’s part 
in me, and | am a worm and no man before 
Him. I have no strength to do service for 
Him ; nay | cannot even watch over or pre- 
serve myself. I daily feel that I cannot keep 
alive or preserve my own soul, but am weaker 
before men, yea, weaker in my spirit than ever 
before. And the weakness which I feel in 
myself is not my loss but my advantage be- 
fore Him.” 

May the Lord bring and keep His Church 
in this pure life and power; and then it 
will stand strong on the Rock. C. Kina. 

Coal Creek, Ta. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PREACHING AND AFTER PREACHING, 

In aiding our ministry the Holy Spirit does 
not throw aside our natural faculties as use- 
less. It sanctifies and presses into its service 
our memory, imagination, reasoning powers 
and utterance. As in the miracle at Cana, 
the water in being drawn out became wine, so 
these natural faculties are consecrated in the 
service. We feel a divine energizing power, 
whilst self in all its manifestations is reduced. 
The condition is difficult of analysis. As the 
Christian crucified with Christ is yet consci- 
ous that he lives a new life, so the Christian 
minister feels that all his natural faculties are | 
quiescent as to any motives of selfish activity, 
and yet that they are alive and active in the 
hands of God and under the power of the 
Holy Spirit. When self is thus humbled and 
taken out of the way and he feels solely in- 
tent upon the work of his Lord, his dep: n- 
dence is upon an all-3ufficient Helper, and he 
is willing to labor with such strength as may 
be given him, whether that be little or much. 
Knowing that neither is he that planteth any- 
thing nor he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase, so he trusteth and waiteth 
for His blessing. If he feels poor and feeble 
and incapable of doing as much as he desires, 
yet he faints not—he endeavors to fulfil his 
ministry, to discharge his stewardship, to oc- 
cupy his talent or talents, trusting to the 
mercy of Him who has laid down the rule, 
“If first there bea willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath and not accord- 
ing to that he hath not.” Doubtless our min- 
istry is often much affected by our mental 
and physical condition, and often our low 





| time. 


ance are the result of this, rather than of the 
condition of the audience. The influence of 
the Spirit does not necessarily abolish the 
ordinary modes or habits of intellectual and 
emotional action, nor does it altogether pre- 
vent the physical system from affecting the 
mental in the ordinary manner, For instance, 
the minister who holds a meeting after a 
hearty dinner of stimulating food, in warm 
weather, will be quite likely to have a dull 
Again, an inactive condition of the 


liver produces torpor of the brain and nervous 
system and mental depression, and one’s min- 
‘istry would almost unavoidably be affected 


by such a condition. Yet the labor performed 
in weakness may be blessed as well as that in 
which we are conscious of greater power. At 
all events, nothing more is required than that 
we should do our best. Thomas Story relates 
that when on one occasicn he was too feeble 
to speak as satisfactorily as he was accustomed 
to do, he felt comforted in remembering our 
Saviour’s commendation of the woman who 
anointed him, “ Let her alone; she hath done 
what she could.” 

Perhaps ministers are accustomed to dwell 
too much upon “ the reward of peace,” as a 
result of the faithful performance of minis- 
terial duty. Doubtless the Lord often grants 
such a feeling for the encouragement of his 
poor, fainting, feeble-hearted children, We 
sometimes need cordials on our journey. But 
it is well for us to remember that such an 
ecstatic enjoyment as our ministers often de- 
scribe, does not necessarily follow faithfulnese, 
and if we measure our service both as to our 
own faithfulness therein and as to its effect 
upon the hearers, mainly by our feelings of 
peace at the conclusion thereof, we are in 
danger of deceiving ourselves and of mislead- 
ing those who are jounger in the work and 
who look to us for instruction. Often after 
earnest and faithful exercise there is granted 
no greater flow of peace than simple quietude 
of mind; and indeed it is no uncommon ex- 
perience for a feeling of unprofitableness and 
unworthiness and imperfection to predomi- 
pate, as we know how far short we have come 
of the high standard of so great a work. 

) Sometimes indeed upon our wilderness jour- 
ney we are permitted to taste of the grapes of 
Eshcol, yet we must not expect constantly to 
feast upon them; for then we should have no 
longings for the Heavenly Canaan. Grate- 
tully accepting these foretastes, we must learn 
to live only upon Jesus, the true bread of life, 
if we would witness growth, establishment 
and progress. Thus we should witness more 
evenness of feeling ; less of ecstacy and less of 
dejection. How many of us are with need- 
less frequency, in both heights and depths, 
sometimes tempted to presumption on the pin- 
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as to render them vis sible i in the day time, as 


hungry to the last extremity and sunk for aj well when the sky was overcast as when 


season almost below hope and faith 
higher the flight the greater the fall. The 
disciples were admonished not to rejoice in 
the gifts and powers conferred upon them 
but rather that their names were written in 
Heaven. George Fox said no 


“Tam clear.’ He said nothing of rapturous 
joy at the thought of what had been done 
through him as an instrument; enough for 
him to feel that he had endeavored to be a 
good steward of the grace bestowed upon him. 
His success and his failures, his earnestness 
aud his shortcomings were all left to the 
mercy of his God. He knew that his name was 
written in Heaven. This knowledge would 
suffice for any of us, if it were not for the 
tendency of our minds to value gifts more 
highly than the grace from which they pro- 
ceed. It is far more important that we desire 
to grow in grace than, without this, to have 
our gifts enlarged. The ordinary evidences 
of discipleship should be valued above all 
gifts of utterance and knowledge. The inward 
witness of adoption is to be more highly 
prized than the experience of “ being unusu- 
ally favored in the ministry.” 

But whilst guarding against exaltation, we 
must avoid discouragement. We must not 
cast away the shield of Faith. “The name 
of the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous 
runneth into it and is safe.” Then we must 
run into it. Turning away from ourselves 
and our feelings, whether of exaltation or de- 
pression, we must cultivate humility, depend- 
ence,-hope and faith. We must pray for 
these, for they are our Heavenly Father's 
gifts, and in the true spirit of our crucified 
Lord, we should dwell less upon our own feel- 
ings, whether of joy or sadness, of delight or 
depression, of strength or weakness, and more 
upon the work which He hath given us to do. 

N. 
~<a 


Monthly, 


From the Popular Science 


August, 1872. 
METEOR-SHOW ERS. 
BY DR. 


H. SCHELLEN. 


Whoever has observed the heavens on a 
clear night with some amount of attention 
and patience, cannot fail to have noticed the 
phenomenon of a falling star, one of those 
well-known fiery meteors which suddenly 
blaze forth in any quarter of the heavens, 
descend toward the earth, generally with 
great rapidity, in either a vertical or slant- 
ing direction, and disappear after a few sec- 
onds at a higher or lower altitude. 


The | 


more wheo| 
surrendering his ministry with his life than 








lecoast of Mexico, 


it was perfectly cloudless. It has been cal- 
culated that the average number of these 
meteors passing through the earth’s atmos- 


,| phere, and sufficiently bright to be seen at 


night with the naked eye, is not less than 
7,500,000 during the space of twenty four 
hours, and this number must be increased to 
400,000,000 if those be included which a tel- 
escope would reveal. In many nights, how- 
ever, the number of these meteors is so great 
that they pass over the heavens like flakes of 
snow, and for several hours are too numerous 
to be counted. Early in the morning of the 
12th of November, 1799, Humboldt and 
Bonpland saw before sunrise, when on the 
thousands of meteors dur- 
ing the space of four hours, most of which 
left a track behind them of from 5° to 10° 
in length; they mostly disappeared without 
any display of sparks, but some seemed to 
burst, and others, again, had a nucleus as 
bright as Jupiter, which emitted sparks. On 
the 12th of November, 1833, there fell an- 
other shower of meteors, in which, according 
to Arago’s estimation, 240,000 passed over 
the heavens, as seen from the place of obser- 
vation, in three hours. 

Only in very rare instances do these fiery 
substances fall upon the surface of the earth ; 
when they do, they are called balls of fire; 
and occasionally they reach the earth before 
they are completely burnt out or evaporated ; 
they are then termed meteoric stones, aéro- 
lites, or meteoric iron. They are also divided 
into accidental meteors and meteoric showers, 
according as to whether they traverse the 
heavens in every direction at random, or ap- 
pear in great numbers following a common 
path, thus indicating that they are parts of a 
great whole. 

It is now generally received, and placed 
almost beyond doubt by the recent observa- 
tions of Schiaparelli, L2 Verrier, Weiss, and 
others, that these meteors, for the most part 
small, but weighing occasionally many tons, 
are fragmentary masses, revolving, like the 
planets, round the sun, which in their course 
approach the earth, and, drawa by its attrac- 
tion into our atmosphere, are set on fire by 
the heat generated through the resistance of- 
fered by the compressed air. 

The chemical analysis of those meteors 
which have fallen to the earth in a half-burnt 
condition in the form of meteoric stones, 
proves that they are composed only of terres- 
trial elements, which present a form and 


Asarule,}combination commonly met with in our 
falling stars can only be seen of an evening, planet. 


Their chief constituent is metallic 


or at night, owing to the great brightness of| iron, mixed with various silicious compounds ; 


day-light ; 


but many instances have occurred | ip combination with iron, nickel is always 


n which their brilliancy has been so great ! found, and sometimes also cobalt, copper, tin, 
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and chromium ; among the sdiieaten, deep 
is especially worthy of remark as a mineral | 
very abundant in voleanic rocks, as also au- 
gite. There have also been found, in the 
meteoric stones hitherto examined, oxygen, 
hy drogen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, alum- | 
inium, magnesium, calcium, sodium, potassi- 
um, manganese, titanium, lead, lithium, and | 
strontium. 

The height at which meteors appear is very 
various, and ranges chiefly between the lim- | 
its of 46 and 92 miles; the mean may be 
taken at 66 miles. The speed at which they | 
travel is also various, generally about half; 
as fast again as that of the earth’s motion 
around the sup, or about 26 miles in a second: | 
the maximum and minimum differ greatly | 
from this amount, the velocity of some mete-_| 
ors being estimated at 14 miles, and that of 
others at 107 miles in a second. 

When a dark meteorite of this kind, hav- 
ing a velocity of 1,660 miles per minute, | 
encounters the earth, flying through space at 
a mean rate of 1,140 miles per minute, and 
when through the earth’s attraction its velo- 
city is further increased 230 miles per min 
ute, this body meets with such a degree of 
resistance, even in the highest and most rare- 
fied state of our atmosphere, that it is impe-| 
ded in its course, and loses in a very short 
time a considerable part of its momentum. | 
By this encounter there follows a result com- 
mon to all bodies which, while in motion, 
suddenly experience acheck. When a wheel 
revolves very rapidly, the axletree or the 
drag which is placed under the wheel is made 
red-hot by the friction. When a cannon-ball | 
strikes suddenly with great velocity against | 
a plate of iron, which constantly happens at | | 
target-practice, a spark is seen to flash from | 
the ball even in daylight; under similar cir- 
cumstances a lead bullet becomes partially | 
melted. The heat of a body consists in the 
vibratory motion of its smallest particles; an 
increase of this molecular motion is syaonym- 
ous with a higher temperature ; 





a fenuning | 


of this vibration is termed decreating heat, | 


or the process of cooling. Now, if a body 
in motion, as for instance, a cannon-ball, 
strike against au iron plate, or a meteorite 
against the earth’s atmosphere, in proportion | 
as the motion of the body diminishes and the 
external action of the moving mass becomes 
annihilated by the pressure of the opposing 
medium upon the foremost molecules, the vi- 
bration of these particles increases; this mo- 
tion is immediately communicated to the 
rest of the mass, and by the acceleration of| 
this vibration through all the particles the’! 
temperature of the body is raised. 


motion of a body is interrupted, is designated | 
by the expression the conversion of the motion 


, mation 


'to show that their mass is but small. 
| distance of a meteor from the earth be ascer- 
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of ‘the mass into molecular action or heat; 
\a law without exception that, where the ez- 
‘ternal motion of the mass is diminished, an 
inner action among its particles, or heat 
; Set up in its place as an equivalent, and it 
may be easily supposed that, even in the 
highest and most rarefied strata of the earth’s 


it is 


, 18 


atmosphere, the velocity of the meteorite 
| would be rapidly diminished by its opposing 
| action, so that shortly after entering our at- 
| mosphere the vibration of the inner parti- 
cles would become accelerated to such a de- 
gree as to raise them to a white heat, — 
they would either become partially fused, 
if the meteorite were sufficient!y adh it 
would be dissipated into vapor, and leave a 
luminous track behind it of glowing vapors. 
Haidinger, in a theory embracing all the 
phenomena of meteorites, explain. the for- 
of a ball of fire round the meteor, 
by supposing that the meteorite, in conse- 
quence of its rapid motion through the at- 
mosphere, presses the air before it until it be- 
comes luminous, The compressed air in 
which the solid particles of the surface of the 
meteorite glow then rushes on all sides, but 
especially over the surface of the meteor be- 
hind it, where it encloses a pear shaped vacu- 
um which has been left by the meteorite, and 
so appears to the observer as a ball of fire. 
If several bodies enter the earth’s atmosphere 
in this way at the same time, the largest 
among them precedes the others, because the 
air offers the least resistance to its propor- 
tionately smallest surface ; the rest follow in 


| the track of the first meteor, which is the 


on!y one surrounded by a ball of fire. When 
by the resistance of the air the motion. of the 
meteor is arrested, it remains for a moment 
perfectly still ; the ball of fire is extinguished, 


| the surrounding air rushes suddenly into the 


vacuum behind the meteor, which, left solely 
to the action of gravitation, falls vertically to 
the earth. The loud, detonating noise usu- 
ally accompanying this phenomenon finds an 
easy explanation in the violent concussion of 
the air behind the meteor, while the generally- 
received theory, that the detonating noise is 
the result of an explosion or bursting of the 
meteorite, does not meet with any confirma- 
tion. 

The circumstance that most meteors are 
extinguished before reaching the earth seems 


lf the 


tained, as well as its apparent brightness as 
|compared with that of a planet, it is possi- 
ble, by comparing its luminosity with that of 
* known quantity of ignited gas, to estimate 


This phe-| the degree of heat evolved in the meteor’s 
nomenon, which always takes place when the | combustion. 


As this heat originates from 
the motion of the meteor being impeded or 
interrupted by the resistance of the air, and 












as this motion or momentum is exclusively , 


dependent on the speed of the meteor as well 
as upon its mass, it is possible, when the rate 
of motion has been ascertained by direct ob- 
servation, to determine the mass. Professor 
Alexander Herschel has calculated by this | 
means that those meteors of the 9th and 10th | 
of August, 1863, which equalled the brillian- 
cy of Venus and Jupiter, must have possessed | 
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The most striking example of such a cos- 
mical cloud composed of small bodies loosely 
hung together, and existing with hardly any 
connection one with another, is exhibited in 
the meteoric showers occurring periodically 
in August and November. It is an ascer- 
tained fact that on certain nights in the year 
the number of meteors is extraordinarily 
great, and that at these times they shoot out 


"eo . . | . . . . 
a mass of from five to eight pounds, while| from certain fixed points in the heavens. The 


those which were only as bright as stars of 


shower of meteors which happens every year 


the second or third magnitude would not be| |on the night of the 10th of August, proceed- 


more than about ninety grains in weight. As 
the greater number of meteors are less bright 


meteors must weigh only a few grains, for, 


| tioned i in many old writings. 
than stars of the second magnitude, the faint 





according to Prof. Herschel’s computation, 


ing from ‘the constellation of Perseus, is men- 
The shower of 
the 12th and 13th of November occurs peri- 
odieally every 35 years, for three years in 
succession, with diminishing numbers ; it was 


the five meteors observed on the 12th of No-| this shower that Alexander von Humboldt 


vember, 1565, some of which surpassed in 
brilliancy stars of the first magnitude, had 
not an average weight of more than five 
grains; and Schiaparelli estimated the weight 
of a meteor from other phenomena to be 
about fifteen grains. The mass, however, of 
the meteoric stones which fall to the earth is 
considerably greater, whether they consist of 
one single piece, such as the celebrated iron- 
stone discovered by Pallas in Siberia, which 
weighed about 2,000 pounds, or of a cloud 
composed of many small bodies which pene- 
trate the earth’s atmosphere in parallel 
paths, and which, from a simultaneous 
ignition and descent upon the earth, pre- 
sent the appearance of a large meteor 
bursting into several smaller pieces. Such a 
shower of stones, accompanied by a bright 
light and loud explosion, occurred at L’ Aigle, 
in Normandy, on the 26th of April, 1803, 
when the number of stones found in a space 
of 14 square miles exceeded 2,000. In the 
meteoric shower that fell at Kiyahinga, in 
Hungary, on the 9th of June, 1866, the prin- 
cipal stone weighed about 800 pounds, and 
was accompanied by about a thousand smaller 
stones, which were strewed over an area of 
nine miles in length by three and one-fourth 
broad. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
density of such a cosmical cloud is as great 
when out of the reach of the attraction of 
the sun and the earth as when its constituents 
fall upon the earth’s surface. Schiaparelli 
calculates, from the number of meteors ob- 
served yearly in the month of August, that 
the distance between any two must amount, 
on the average, to 460 miles. As the cosmi- 
cal clouds which produce the meteors ap 
proach the sun in their wanderings from the 
far-off regions of space, they increase in den- 
sity some million times, therefore the distance 
between any two meteors, only a few grains 
in weight, before the cloud begins to be con- 
densed, may be upward of 40,000 miles. 








and Bonpland observed on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1799, as a real rain of fire. It re- 
curred on the 12th of November, in 1833, in 
such force that Arago compared it to a fall 
of snow, and was lately observed again in its 
customary splendor in North America, on the 
14th of November, 1867. Besides these two 
principal showers, there are almost a hundred 
others recurring at regular intervals; each of 
these is a cosmical cloud composed of small 
dark bodies very loosely held together, like 
the particles of a sand-cloud, which circulate 
around the sun in one common orbit. The 
orbits of these meteor streams are very di- 
verse; they do not lie approximately in one 
plane like those of the planets, but cross the 
plane of the earth’s orbit at widely different 
angles. The motion of the individual mete- 
ors ensues in the same direction in one and 
the same orbit ; but this direction is in some 
orbits in conformity with that of the earth 
and planets, while in others it is in the re- 
verse order. 
(To be concluded.) 
NOTES. 

Lockyer, the astronomer, and Frankland, 
the chemist, having found with the spectro- 
scope in the sun’s protuberances a “ bright 
line” not corresponding with the spectrum of 
any terrestrial substance, have proposed the 
name helium for a new element, inferred to 
be peculiar to the sun. The certainty of this 
inference is not, however, yet quite beyond 
question. 


Sea water differs remarkably from fresh 
water in continuing to contract as it cools, 
down to its freezing point (about 28° Fahr.) ; 
while fresh water begins to expand at 394° 
Fabhr. and continues to dosotill it freezes at 32°. 





The first photographs of the stars were 
taken by the late Professor Bond, at Harvard 
College Observatory. He ascertained that 
deficiency of light can be made up for, by in- 
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crease in the time of exposure. A star of the 
ninth magnitude will, with the Cambridge 
equatorial, give a photographic image after 
an exposure of ten minutes. Comets and 
nebule have pot yet been photographed ; and 
difficulties exist in regard to the planets ; but 
as to the sun and moon, most important in- 
formation has been obtained by photography, 
especially valuable for the exactness of its 
record. This method of observation will be 
applied to the transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disc in 1874. 


The boomerang, a singular weapon com- 
monly supposed to be peculiar to the natives 
of Australia, is new known to have been, 
anciently at least, in use also in India and 
Egypt. It is made of wood, flattened and 
bent, so as to rotate when thrown into the air. 
Although it returns after moving for a certain 
time upward and forward, its efficacy does 
not appear to depend upon this; but rather 
upon the rotation. The Australians use it to 
bring down birds upon the wing. 


One of the earliest and most energetic of 
the late protestants on the continent of Europe 
against the papal dogma of infallibility, was 
an Austrian priest, Alois Anton. He was in 
a short time forbidden to preach in his church ; 
but his people invited him to preach to them 
in the open air; and thousands gathered to 
listen to his discourses. Before long other 


eg 7 took the same course; among them 
r. Lindner, who, in 1870-71, was chosen Lay 
President of the Lower Austrian Old Catho- 
lics, in correspondence with Dillinger and 
other leaders of the reform in Munich and 


Prussia. This movement is no doubt grow- 
ing in strength and importance. There are 
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hand for the reception of a blessing. In each, 
again, there was a fervent exercise for the 
awakening of the careless and unconverted, 
and a setting forth of the gospel, in order 
that such, persuaded of their sinful and lost 
state, might repent and believe the glad tid- 
ings; and knowing themselves reconciled 
unto their Heavenly Father through the 
precious sacrifice of His dear Son, might 
enter on a new life of service to Him. Chris- 
tians, too, were encouraged to consider their 
high calling, and to walk as becometh saiots. 
In the New Bedford meeting, the Scriptural 
views of Friends on oaths, formality in wor- 
ship, women’s ministry, water baptism, th: 
Supper, and on war, were taught with earn 
estness and force. Friends at both meetings 
felt that a blessing had attended them, and 
we learn that much uniting love character- 
ized the closing sessions of that at New Bed- 
ford. General Meetings are now numerous. 
So wide-spread an agency as they have be- 
come is mighty in its influence upon the pres- 
ent and future state of the Society. Recog- 
nizing them fully as an expression of the 
deep desire of Friends to take that share in 
evangelization which should properly fall to 
us as a part of the Christian Church, we fer- 
vently desire that they may be conducted 
under a most close dependence on the gov- 
ernment of our Holy Head, who by the Holy 


| Spirit should rule every action, individual or 


said to be more than 123,000 Old Catholics! associate, of His people, especially when 


already in Bohemia alone. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 21, 1872. 


GENERAL MEETINGs.—Notices of General 
Meetings held at Ash Grove, Iroquois Co., 
Illinois, on the 16th, 17th and 18th, and at 
New Bedford from the 24th to the 27th of 
Eighth month, have been kindly forwarded 
to us. The former was held under the care 
of a Committee of Western Yearly Meeting ; 
the latter was the first held under the care of 
the Committee, recently appointed for that 
service, by New England Yearly Meeting. 
In both cases the attendance was equal to 
the expectation of Friends, and those assem- 
bled showed that earnest interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, which seemed to 
point to a preparing of their hearts before- 


engaged in His work. The enemy of our 
Lord, of His Church, and of every member 
of it, will be very busy in bringing in the 
working of the fleshly mind to spoil this effort 
for the salvation of souls and upbuilding of 
the Church. How humbly, then, should all 
wait upon the Lord, seeking to know the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire, and 
every thought brought into captivity to 
Christ, lest this work be marred and the 
enemy triumph. If dependence on special 
modes of action, which sometimes may have 
been in the Divine ordering, takes the place 
of immediate watching for His clear and 
perceptible guidance, or if an undue desire 
for expression from the audience assembled, 
from a secret itching of the flesh for mani- 
fest results, should appear, sad consequences 
will result. Souls will be deceived,—and 
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that “ fruit of the Light, which is in all good- 
ness and righteousness and truth,”* will not 
appear in the lives of professed converts. 

May He, who we reverently believe has 
awakened among us the desire for the sal- 
vation of others, so watch over His weak and 
ever tempted servants, that they may be 
saved from the power of the enemy who seeks 
in every way to mar their efforts to advance 
His cause. For the most part, General 
Meetings have been purely evangelizing 
meetings. Let it never be forgotten, there- 
fore, that it is the duty of the church to watch 
over those who may through mercy have en- 
tered the fold, as babes in Christ, and have 
bad their feet placed upon the foundation. 
“He gave some to be apostles ; and some 
prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of ministration, for 
the building up of the body of Christ, till we 
all attain unto the unity of the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto the full- 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fuloess of Christ.”’+ 

The standard here is a perfect man, and 
the efforts of ministers and all laborers must be 
to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus, 
or we shall fall short of the true requirement. 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit, begins the work 
of salvation in the soul and makes effectual 
all means of His own appointing, especially 
the spoken and written word of truth. This 
work of the Spirit must ever be borne in mind, 
and all must be directed toand watch unto this 
immediate teaching of Christ through every 
stage of growth, or the Christian perfection 
of obedience and continued depending faith 
will never be attained. 

Although we may not be able to notice all 
these meetings as they occur, we shall always 
be glad to receive a report of them, and 
shall watch their progress with profound in- 
terest, rejoicing in all the blessing the Master 
may mercifully accord them, yet with rever- 
ent desire that He will purge away from them 
that which may be of the carnal mind, that 
they may be conducted only to His glory. 
The whole history of the Church shows how 
easy it is for work like this to result in ex- 


citement and a lowering of the true standard 
of Christian life. May all, then, watch unto 
prayer and be faithful one with another in 
pointing out and putting away whatever may 
be obviously wrong in the conducting of 
them. May committees in charge remember 
their weighty responsibility to the Church 
and to the Head of the Church, and be un- 
flinching in repressing all which is unseemly 
or false, that nothing may be done against 
the truth, but for the truth ; may they and 
all concerned pray also with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watch there- 
unto with all perseverance for a blessing upon 
those rightly called to take part in the vocal 
services of the meetings, and that all may be 
carried on to the honor of Him who is jealous 
of His great name, and to the spread of His 
spiritual kingdom, 


CorncrpENcE.—It is interesting to note 
that the revival of General Meetings in New 
England occurs just two hundred years after 
the first one which was held in Newport, R. I. 

Respecting this, we read in George Fox’s 
Journal ; “1672. When the great General 
Meeting in Rhode Island was ended, it was 
somewhat hard for Friends to part ; for the 
glorious power of the Lord which was over 
all, and His blessed truth and life flowing 
amongst them had so knit and united them 
together, that they spent two days in taking 


the Island ; and then being mightily filled 
with the presence and power of the Lord, 
they went away with joyful hearts to their 
various habitations in the several colonies 
where they lived.” 


Aspects or Trutra.—According to the 
limitations of human nature, we can seldom 
contemplate with distinctness more than one 
object of thought, simple or complex, at a 
time. Some minds, more than others, are 
very vivid in their successive impressions and 
apprehensions of truth; and such are often, 
for that reason, eloquent and powerful teach- 
ers or preachers of the Gospel. It is remark- 
able how special is the teaching even of the 
different portions of the Bible. Every in- 
spired writer, filled with the message com- 
mitted to him, the burden of his prophecy, 
or his lesson of narrative or doctrine, conveys 


* Alford’s traoslation. 
+Alford’s translation. 


leave of one another and of the Friends of 
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it directly, without after-thought. Our Lord’s 
own teaching was very direct and simple; 
and nothing is more proverbial, in regard to 
the Scriptures, than the apparently diverse 
instruction given by the Apostles Paul and 
James ; seemingly opposite, only because each 
was so entirely possessed with the momentous 
importance of his own aspect of the truth. 
Those, therefore, err, who would demand 
in every discourse or essay upon religious 
(or other) subjects, a total statement of all 


truths concerning them. Much valuable 


matter would have to be lost, to a periodical 
like the Review, were such a criterion applied. 
While desiring always to exclude everything 


that is unsound, we believe that variety in 
the aspects of the same truths, presented 
afresh by earnest minds, may from time to 
time afford not only interest but instruction. 
As a pertinent example, reference may be 
made to a series of essays by a much valued 
contributor, in our recent numbers, upon the 
Ministry. Some of these essays present more 
forcibly and fully than is often done among 
us, the importance of what we may call the 
human element in the ministry. It is evi 
dently far from the intent of the writer of 
these essays to question for a moment the 
indispensable necessity, for every act of true 
ministry, of the Divine anointing, without 
which no ability or preparation whatever 
can qualify for such a service. This truth is 
80 familiar, being a fundamental doctrine of 
the Society of Friends, as to be sometimes 
held almost unthinkingly, and too much 
apart from other truths, or aspects of truth, 
which affect to an important degree the use 
fulness and responsibility of ministers of the 
Goepel. May we all endeavor to obtain a 
practical knowledge of the whole truth; al- 
though it may not be possible for it all ever 
to be expressed or conveyed at once. Our 
Lord said of the Comforter, whom He would 
send, “ He shall lead you into all truth;” 
and by leading must be meant a progress 
in the knowledge of the truth; a progress 
elsewhere compared to increase of light, from 
the dawn unto the perfect day. 
—_—__—< 

EpvucationaL ConFEReNCE AT Lynn.— 
The recent spirited meeting of Friends in 
New England, was an encouraging indication 
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of the increasing interest in education, which, 
as we are glad to believe, is felt very generally 
throughout our Society. We trust that it 
will be followed by active efforts and liberal 
appropriations, and that Friends everywhere 
will spare no pains or cost to bring their 
schools up to the very highest standard of 
thoroughness and excellence. Let each term 
or session of every school show a marked im- 
provement over the preceding. 


Kansas YEARLY MeretinG.—Friends de- 
siring to attend the approaching Yearly 
Meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, may secure 
reduced travelling rates by applying to 
Fleming Ratcliff, Indianapolis, Ind., or Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

“ Tur MARYVILLE Montror.”—We have 
received several numbers of this interesting 
paper. Among its items of information, it is 
stated that by the aid of friends of the freed- 
men, both East and West, the Normal In- 
stitute at Maryville is in process of construc- 
tion. The foundation is now being laid of a 
building 120 feet long and 36 feet wide; to 
have three stories and a basement. Colored 
men have made all the brick (three hundred 
and twenty thousand), and are now laying 
the same in place. 


MARRIED, 


WHITE—EVANS.—On the 23d of Eighth montb, 
1872, at the residence of the bride’s father, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, under the care of Maryville Month- 
lv Meeting, Alfred White of Spiceland, Indiana, to 
Elizabeth Evans, of the former place. 
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DIED. 

RICH.—On the 2d of Fifth month, 1872, aged 8 
months, Edwin, son of Jesse H. and Mary Rich; mem- 
bers of Back ‘Creek Montbly Meeting, Indiana. 

PEDRICK.—In Richmond, Ind., Eighth month 
llth, 1872, Hannah E. Pedrick, in the 24th year of 
her age, daughter of Richard and Susanna Pedrick 
a member of White Water Montbly Meeting. 

TRAVIS.—On the 28th of Eighth month, 1872, 
Betsy, widow of Wm. T. Travis, in the 78th year of 
her »ge ; a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. Her end was peace. 

BRACHALL.—At her residence in Danville, Ill, 
on the 10th of Sixth month, 1872, Elizabeth, wife ot 
Martin Brachall, and daughter of Isaac and Lydia 
Smitb, in ber 60th year; a member of Vermilion 
Monthly Meeting. Her great concern and earnest 
zeal was for the promotion of the Master's cause. 
Life with her was a success ; consequently a willing- 
ness to depart, and a calm resignation to the will of 
God, accompanied her to the close. 

TRUEBLOUD.—On the 4th of Seventh month, 
1872, Nathan S. Trueblood, in his 66th year; a 
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nember and Elder of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Washington Co., Ind. He had very acceptably filled 
the station of Elder for twenty-five years ; was of 
juiet and retiring babits, and often engaged in fami- 
ly prayer. Whilst in bealth his Christian deport- 
ment, sound judgment, and attachment to the cause 
of the Redeemer, combined to muke him of great 
isefulness in the church 

MILES.—Near Dablin, Wayne Co., Ind, on the 
26th of Eighth month, 1872, Rebecca, wife of Jobn 
Miles, in the 67th year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting. She bore with 
exemplary patience for a period of twenty years an 
affliction of asthma ; and though her final summons 
came suddenly in an unexpected bour, her family 
and friends have the comforting assurance that she 
was found watching. 
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GENEKAL MEETING. 

A General Merting is appointed by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Commitee, to be held at Nine 
Partners Mecting-house, Mill»rvok, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., commencing the 28th: f Ninth month, at Ll 
o'clock A.M. ; Nine Partners Quarterly Mecting’s 
Committee co-operating. A general invitation is 
extended to all. 

Millbrook is a station on the Dutchess and Colum- 
bia Railroad. This road connects with the Hudson 
River opposite Newburgh, and with tbe Harlem road 
at the north end at Millerton. 

Communications may be addressed to 
Swift, Millbrook, Dutchess Co., New York. 

On behalf of the Committees, 
Rosert B. Howtanp, 
James M. Havitanp. 


Nathan 


A Special Meeting of the Female Branch of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association «f Friends of Philadel. 
phia Quarterly Meatiog, will be held on Fourth-day 
afternoon, the 2d prox., at 34 o'clock. 
i 

PROF. GRAY’S ADDRESS, 
Continued from page 63. 

I have said that the redwoods have no near 
relatives in the country of their abode, and 
none of their genus anywhere else. Perhaps 
something may be learned of their genealogy 
by inquiring of such relatives as they have. 
There are only two of any particular near- 
ness of kin, and they are far away. One is 
the bald cypress, our Southern cypress, Taz- 
odium, inhabiting swamps of the Atlantic 
coast from Maryland to Texas, thence ex- 
tending into Mexico, It is well known as 
one of the largest trees of our Atlantic forest 
district ; and, although it never (except per- 
haps in Mexico and in rare instances) at- 
tains the portliness of its western relatives, 
yet it may equal them in loxgevity. The 
other relative is G/yptostrobus, a sort of modi- 
fied tazodium, being about as much like our 
bald cypress as one species of redwood is like 
the other. 

Now species of the same type, especially 
when few and the type peculiar, are in a gen- 
eral way associated geographically, i. e., in- 
habit the same country cr (in a large sense) 
the same region. Where it is not so, where 
near relatives are separated, there is usually 
something to be explained. 
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Here is an instance. These four trees, sole 
representatives of their tribe, dwell almost in 
three separate quarters of the world ; the 
two redwoods in California, the bald cypress 
in Atlantic North America, its near relative, 
Glyptostrobus, in China. It was not always 
so. In the tertiary period, the geological 
botanists assure us, our own very Tarodium 
or bald cypress, and a Glyptostrobus exceed- 
ingly like the present Chinese tree, and more 
than one Sequoia, co existed in a fourth quar- 
ter of the globe, viz. : in Europe. This brings 
up the question : Is it possible to bridge over 
these four wide intervals of space, (amount- 
ing to three-quarters of the earth’s cireum- 
ference,) and the much vaster interval of 
time, so as to bring these extraordinary sepa- 
rated relatives into connection? The evi- 
dence which may be brought to bear upon 
this question is various and widely scattered. 
I bespeak your patience while 1 endeavor to 
bring together, in abstract, the most impor- 
tant points of it 

Some interesting facts may come out by 
comparing generally the botany of the three 
remote regions, each of which is the sole 
home of one of these three genera, %. ¢., 
Sequoia in California, Taxodium in the At- 
lantic United States, and Glyptostrobus in 
China, which compose the whole of the pecu- 
liar tribe I am speaking of. 

Note then, first, that there is another set of 
three or four peculiar trees, in this case of 
the Yew family, which has just the same pe- 
culiar distribution, and which, therefore, may 
have the same explanation, whatever that 
explanation be. The genus Torreya, which 
commemorates our botanical Nestor, and a 
former President of this Association, Dr. 
Torrey, was founded upon a tree rather late- 
ly discovered (that is ahboat 35 years ago), 
in Northern Florida. It is a noble, Yew- 
like tree, and very local, being known only 
for a few miles along the shores of a single 
river. It seems as if it had somehow been 
crowded down out of the Alleghanies into its 
present limited southern quarters, for in cul- 
tivation it evinces a northern hardiness. Now 
another species of Torreya is a characteristic 
tree of Japan, and the same, or one very 
like it indeed, inhabits the Himalayas, be- 
longs, therefore, to the Eastern Asiatic tem- 
perate region, of which China is a part, and 
Japan, as we shall see, the portion most in- 
teresting to us. There is only one more 
species of Torreya, and that is a companion 
of the redwoods in California. It is the tree 
locally known under the name of the Cali- 
fornia Nutmeg. In this case the three are 
near brethren, species of the same genus, 
known nowhere else than in these habitats. 

Moreover, the Torreya of Florida, has 
growing with it a Yew-tree, and the trees of 
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that grove are the only Yew-trees of Eastern 
America, for the Yew of our northern woods 
is a decumbent shrub. The only other Yew- 
trees in America grow with the redwoods and 
the other Torreya in California, and more 
plentifully further north, in Oregon. A Yew- 

tree equally accompanies the Torreya of 
Japan and the Himalayas, and this is ap- 
parently the same as the common Yew of 
Europe. 

So we have three groups of trees of the 
great coniferous order wh:ch agree in this 
peculiar geographical distribution ; the red- 
woods and their relatives, which differ wide- 
ly enough to be termed a different genus in 
each region ; the Torreyas, more nearly akin, 
merely a different species in each region ; 
the Yews, perhaps all of the same species, 
perhaps not quite that, for opinions differ and 
can hardly be brought to any decided test. 
The Yews of the Old World, from Japan to 
Western Europe, are considered the same ; 
the very local one in Florida is slightly dif- 
ferent ; that of California and Oregon differs 
a very little more ; but all of them are with- 
in the limits of variation of many a species. 
However that may be, it appears to me that 
these several instances all raise the same ques- 
tion, only with a different degree of emphasis, 
and, if to be explained at all, will have the 
same kind of explanation. 

But the value of the explanation will be 
in proportion to the number of facts it will 
explain. 

Continuing the comparison between the 
three regions we are concerned with, we note 
that each has its own species of pines, firs, 
larches, &c., and of a few deciduous-leaved 
trees, such as oaks and maples ; all of which 
have no peculiar significance for the present 
purpose, because they are of genera which are 
common all round the northern hemisphere. 
Leaving this out of view, the noticeable 
point is that the vegetation ‘of California is 
most strikingly unlike that of the Atlantic 
United States. They possess some plants, 
and some peculiarly American plants in com- 
mon—enough to show, as I imagine, that the 
difficulty was not in the getting from the one 
district to the other, or into both from a com- 
mon source, but in abiding there. 
mordially unbroken forest of Atlantic North 
America, nourished by rainfall distributed 
throughout the year, is widely separated from 
the western region of sparse aod discontinu- 
ous tree-belts of the same latitude on the 
western side of the continent, where summer 
rain is wanting or nearly so, by iminense 
treeless-plains and plateaus of more or less 
aridity, traversed by longitudinal mountain 
ranges of a similar character. Their nearest 
approach is at the north, in the latitude of 
Lake Superior, where, on a more rainy line, 
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trees of the Atlantic forest and that of Oregea 
may be said to interchange. The change of 
species and of the aspect of vegetation in 
crossing, say on the 47th parallel, is slight in 
comparison with that of the 37th, or near it, 
Confining our attention tu the lower latitude, 
and under the exceptions already specially 
noted, we may say that almost every char- 
acteristic form in the vegetation of the At. 
lantic States is wanting in California, and the 
characteristic plants and trees of California 
are wanting here. 

California bas no magnolia nor tulip trees, 
nor star anise tree; no so-called papaw 
(Asimina); no barberry of the common sin- 
gle-leaved sort ; no Podophyllum, or other of 
the peculiar associated genera ; no nelumbo 
or white water-lily ; no prickly ash nor suv- 
mach ; no loblolly bay nor Stuartia; no bass- 
wood or linden trees ; neither locust, honey- 
locust, coffee-trees (Gymnocladus), nor yellow- 
wood ( Cladrastis); nothing answering to Hy- 
drangea or witch-hazel, to gum-trees, Nyssa ; 
to Liquid ambar, Viburnum or Diervilla ; it 
has few asters and golden-rods ; no lobelias ; 
no huckleberries and hardly any blueberries ; 
no Epigea, charm of our earliest eastern 
sprinz, tempering an icy April wiod with a 
delicious wild fragrance ; no Kalmia nor 
Clethra, nor holly, nor persimmon; nor 
Cstalpa trees, nor trumpet-creeper, (Te: 
coma); nothing answering to sassafras, nor 
benzoin- -tree, nor hickory ; neither mulberry 
nor elm ; no beech nor chestnut, hornbeam 
or iron-wood, nor a proper birch-tree ; and 
the enumeration might be continued very 
much farther, by naming herbaceous plants 
and others familiar to botanists. 

In their place California is filled with plants 
of other types, trees, shrubs, and herbs, of 
which I will only remark that they are, with 
one or two exceptions, as different from the 
plants of the eastern Asiatic region we are 
concerned with(Japan, China and Manchuria) 
as they are from those of Atlantic North 
America. Their near relatives, when they 
have any io other lands, are mostly south- 
ward, on the Mexican plateau, many as far 
south us Chili. The same may be said of the 
plants of the intervening great plains, ex- 
cept that northward and in the subsaline 
vegetation there are some close alliances with 
the flora of the steppes of Siberia. And along 
the crest of high mountain ranges the Arctic 
alpine flora has sent southward more or less 
numerous representatives through the whole 
length of the country. 

If we now compare, as to their flora gen- 
erally, the Atlantic United States with Japan, 
Manchuria and Northern China, i. e. Eastern 
Northern America, with Eastern North Asia 
—half the earth’s circumference apart—we 
find an astonishing similarity. The larger 
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part of the genera of our own region, which 
[ have enumerated as wanting in California, 
are present in Japan or Manchuria, along 
with many other peculiar plants divided be- 
tween the two. There are plants enough of 
the one region which have po representatives 
in the other. There are types which appear 
to have reached the Atlantic States from the 
south, and there is a larger infusion of sub- 
tropical Asiatic types into temperate China 
and Japan ; among these there is no relation- 
ship betwcen the two countries to speak of. 
There are also, as I have already said, no 
small number of genera and some species 
which, being common all round or partially 
round the northern temperate zone, have no 
special significance, because of their occur- 
rence in these two antipodal floras, although 
they have testimony to bear upon the general 
question of geographical distribution. The 
point to be remarked is that a very large 
proportion of the genera and species which 
are peculiac to North America as compared 
with Europe, and largely peculiar to Atlan- 
tic North America as compared with the 
Californian region, are also represented in 
Japan and Manchuria, either by identical or 
by closely similar forms! The same rule 
holds on a more northward line, although not 
so strikingly. If we compare the plants, say 
of New England and Pennsylvania (lat. 40° 
—47°) with those of Oregon, and then with 
those of N. E. Asia, we shall find many of 
our own curiously represented in the latter, 
while only a small number of them can be 
traced along the route even so far as the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains. And 
these repetitions of North American types in 
Japan and neighboring districts are in all 
degrees of likeness. Sometimes the one is 
undistinguishable from the other ; sometimes 
there is a difference of aspect, but hardly of 
tangible character; sometimes the two would 
be marked varieties if they grew naturally in 
the same forest or in the same region ; some- 
times they are what the botanist calls repre 
sentative species, the one answering closely 
to the other but with some differences re- 
garded as specific; sometimes the two are 
merely of the same genus, or not quite that, 
but of a single or very few species in each 
country ; when the point which interests us 
is, that this peculiar limited type thould oc- 
cur in two antipodal places, and nowhere else. 

It would be tedious, and, except to botan- 
ists, abstruse, to enumerate instances ; yet the 
whole strength of the case depends upon the 
number of such instances, I propose, there- 
fore, if this Association does me the honor to 
print this discourse, to append in a note a 
list of the more remarkable ones. But I 
would mention two or three cases as speci- 
mens. 
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Our Rhus toxicodendron or poison ivy is 
quite exactly repeated in Japan, but is found 
in no other part of the world, although a spe- 
cies much like it abounds in California. Oar 
other poisonous Rhus (2. venenata) common- 
ly called poison dogwood, is in no way repre- 
sented in Western America, but has so close 
au alliance io Japan that the two were taken 
for the same by Thudberg and Linnzeus, who 
called them both 72. verniz. 

Our northern fox grape, Vitis Labrusca, 
is wholly confined to the Atlantic States, ex- 
cept that it reappears in Japan and that re- 
gion. 

Wistaria was named for a woody legumic- 
ous climber with showy blossoms, a native of 
the middle Atlantic States ; the other species 
which we so prize in cultivation, W. sinensis, 
is from China, as its name denotes, or per- 
haps only from Japan, where it is certainly 
indigenous. 

Our yellow-wood (Cladrastis) inhabits a 
very limited district on the western slope of 
the Alleghanies. Its only and very near 
relative (.Maackia) is in Manchuria. 

The Hydrangeas have some species in our 
Alleghany regions; all the rest belong to the 
Chino-Japanese region and its continuation 
westward. The same may be said of the se- 
ringas (Philadelphus) exce;t that there are 
one or two nearly the same in California and 
| Oregon. 

Our blue cohosh ( Cawlophyllum) is con- 
fined to the woods of the Atiantic States, but 
has been lately discovered in Japan. A pecu 
liar relative of it, Diphyllea, confined to the 
higher Alleghanies, is also repeated in Japan, 
with a slight difference, so that it may barely 
be distinguished as another species. An- 
other relative is our twin-leat (Jeffersonia) 
in the Alleghany region alone; a second spe- 
cies has turned up in Manchuria. A relative 
of this is Podophyllum, our mandrake, a com- 
mon iohabitant of the Atlantic States, but 
found nowhere else. There is one other spe- 
cies of it; and that is in the Himalayas. 
Here are four most peculiar genera of one 
family, each of a single species iv the Atlan- 
tic United States, which are duplicated on 
the other side of the world, either in identical 
or almost identical species, or in an analo- 
gous species, while nothing else of the kind 
is known in any other part of the world. 

I ought not to omit ginseng, the root so 
prized by the Chinese, and which they ob- 
tained from their northern provinces and 
Manchuria. We have it also from Corea and 
N. Japan. 

The Jesuit Fathers identified the plant in 
Canada and the Atlantic States, brought 
here the Chinese name by which we know it, 
and established the trade in it which was for 
many years most profitable. The exportation 
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of ginseng to China probably has not yet 
entirely ceased. Whether the N. E. Asiatic 
and the Atlantic American ginsengs are ex- 
actly of the same species or not is somewhat 
uncertain, but they are hardly if at all dis 
tinguishable. 

There is a shrub, Elliottia, which is so rare 
and local that it is known only at two stations 
on the Savannah river in Georgia. It is of 
peculiar structure, and was without near rela-| 
tive, until one was lately discovered ia Japan | 
( Tritallia) so like it as hardly to be distin- 
guishable except by having the parts of the 
blossoms in threes instead of fours, a differ- 
ence which is not uncommon in the same} 
genus, or even in the same species. Suppose 
Elliottia had happened to be collected once, a 
good while ago, and all knowledge of its lim- 
ited and secluded locality were lost; and 
meanwhile the Japanese form came to be 
known. Such a case would be parallel with 
an actual one. A specimen of a peculiar 
plant was detected in the herbarium of the 
elder Michaux, who collected it (as his auto- 
graph ticket shows) somewhere in the high 
Alleghany mountains, more than eighty years 
ago. No one has seen the living plant since, 
or knows where to find it, if haply it still 
flourishes iu some secluded spot. At length 
it is found in Japan, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of making the identification. One other 
relative is also known in Japan; and another 
has just been detected in Thibet. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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THE CHILDRENS’ FREE EXCURSIONS, 

The fifteenth and final excursion provided 
by the Children’s Free Excursion Fund was 
given on Saturday last. For this occasion, 
twenty-five hundred tickets were issued. 
Twenty-seven hundred excursionists were on 
the ground at Rockland during the day, and 
twenty-five hundred and two were brought 
into the city by the two special trains, of 
seventeen cars each, in the evening. Prior 
to the last excursion, the number of partici- 
pants was eighteen thousand two hundied and 
two, and the total, including Saturday, was 
twenty thousand nine hundred and two. This 
large number of women and children were 
carried to the excursion ground and brought 
home without accident or unpleasant inci- 
dent. When it is borne in mind that they 
were taken out and brought back in masses 
ranging from twelve hundred to twenty-seven | 
hundred, that they all made two railway 
trips in closely filled cars, and nearly all 
were carried on steamboat rides, that they 
spent an average of ten hours each in open- 
air plays and sports on the banks of a river 
and in the wocds, the simple mention of the 
fact that no one of the nearly twenty-one 

i suffered any accident, tells the story 
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of the care and vigilance of the railway and 
steamboat officers ard employés, the Park 
Guard, and the committees in charge of the 
excursion. Nothing need be added to em- 


|phasize the praise which that fact carries 


with it. The women and children who were 
taken upon these excursions were held to be 
the guests and protegés of the contributors 
to the fund, and were cared for and treated 
by the committees upon that basis from be- 
ginning to end, 

The committees were organized on the 22d 
of July. and the first excursion took place 
on the 27th, and they followed rapidly until 
the fifteenth was given on the 31st of Au- 
gust, The committees were enabled to act 
thus promptly in the first place, and contin- 
uously all the way through, because the be- 
nevolent people of Philadel; hia furnished 
them with ample means. Twelve thousand 
four bundred and fifty-four dollars were con- 
tributed spontaneously, for we are not aware 
that any money was solicited in any way be- 
yond making known the fact that money 
would be required. Acknowledgments are, 
are, therefore, due in the first instance to 
the generous men, women and children who 
supplied that noble fund almost without 
prompting. Their benevolence is worthy of 
beneficent reward, and there is reason to be- 
lieve it has borne good fruits. There was an 
effort made to get a number of the contribu- 
tors together on the ground on Saturday, that 
they might see for themselves how their boun- 
ty has been applied, but such of them as were 
present were as backward in making their 
presence known as they had been forward in 
sending in their contributions. We under- 
stand that it is the purpose of the committees 
to make another effort to get them together, so 
that a report may be made to them. A con- 
siderable sum of their money remains un- 
spent. : 

Acknowledgments are due in the second 
place to the hard-working sub-committees, 
the corps of physicians, the Park guard, and 
the railway officers and employés, who all la- 


| bored faithfully and efficiently to make the 
| movement the gratifying success it has turned 


out to be. Some of these were laboring in 
theline of their ordinary vocations, but their 
willing, cheerful and valuable services are 
entitled to special praise. Others, like the 
ladies and gentlemen of the sub-committees 
and the doctors, were doing a voluntary work 
of benevolence, to which they devoted a large 
poition of their time, labor, and thought for 
six weeks of an unusually hot summer. The 
co-operation of all these made the “ Children’s 
Free Excursions,” just closed, a remarkable 
success. 

That the results have been very beneficial 
is reasonably certain. The first object was a 
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sanitary one,and there has been abundant 
proof that much good was done ia this re- 
spect. The testimony of the corps of physi- 
cians who generously gave their time and at- 
tention to the excursion parties, we believe is 
unanimous on this point. The second object 
was to afford enjoyment to those who are not 
usually overburdened with the means of sum- 
mer recreation. As to the successful accom 
plishment of this object, we think that there 
can be no room for doubt. Great care was 
exercised in the selection of the kind of re- 
cipients the contributors meant to benefit. 
Whoever went once wanted to go again. 
While there was some difficulty in getting up 
a party of eight hundred for the first excur-| 
sion, the largest accommodations the com- | 
mittees could command were unequal to the| 
demands for tickets for the last, which was 
enjoyed by twenty-seven hundred. Other tat 
cidental good has been done. Many worthy | 
people, whose lot it is to be poor, have found | 
that they are not friendless. Others have 
improved in habits of neatness, order, disci-| 
pline, forbearance. Of course, some of these | 
influences will vanish, but some of them will 
certainly hold fast. And as for the commit- 
tees who had charge of the movements, they 
have acquired a fund of knowledge which, if 
rightly applied, can hardly fail to be of use 
to our community hereafter.— Public Ledger. 
noxtencediilnonacinds 


AIDS TO DIGESTION, 


A writer in Land and Water reminds the 
farmer that the more easily food can be 
digested the more rapidly it will be assimi- 
lated to be employed in forming fat and 
muscle, and in supplying the necessary fuel 
for keeping up animal heat. In the rumi- 
nants, food is, of course, chewed over a second 
time, and as a rule is more effectually masti- 
cated than is the case with horses and pigs. 
Still, however perfectly mastication may be 
performed, a good deal of food, especially 
grain, escapes the grinding action of the teeth, 
and passes through the stomach and alimen- 
tary canal undigested. Proof of this may be 
observed in grains of oats, which actually 
germinate after passing through the digestive 
canal of a horse. An immense saving is 
effected by bruising, pulping, and crushing 
all kinds of food given to feeding stock and 
draught horses’, and the only wonder is, when 
30 many clever machines are to be purchased, 
that the practice is not universally adopted. 
We are no believers in giving food to animals 
vondensed into a small space ; bulk is in all 
cases essential to healthy action of the diges- 
tive organs, but concentrated matters con- 
taining highly nutritive properties may be 
rendered most valuable and efficient, by adopt- 
ing the easy process of cutting hay and straw 
into chaff, and mixing it in with the condensed 


material. Straw especially may be utilized 
in this way, that uader other conditions au 
animal would not eat. The food is more 
quickly and easily passed on to be digested 
the longer time a beast has to sleep and rest, 
and hence the waste of material consequent 
upon moving about is economized.—Journal 
of Chemistry. 
- <2 — 
CORN-CUTTING. 
There’s not a cloud in all the sky, 
Tuis bright September mora ; 
The air is cool, the grouad is dry : 
Who is it at the gare I spy ? 
They've come to cat the corn ; 
And up the lane strides Richard Rae ; 
His stalwart men are fall ia view ; 
With weapoas keealy edged anew, 
They froat the gallact corn, 
The gay and gailant corn. 


Come on,—’tis ready for the fray, 

Come, Richard, wind thy bora ! 
See bow it proudly stand; at bay, 
And stretches east and west away, 

lo ranks, the plumé i corn ! 
And downward slopes to meet the rill, 
And climbs the distant upland hill, 
And bor lers the borizon still,— 

All purple with the coro, 

The soft and suany corn. 


The brier rose and laurel fine 
Are of their beaaty shorn ; 
Yet still the bee hums o’er the vine, 
That lowly loves to creep and twine, 
And blossom in the corn; 
Or seeks the yarrow’s sweet perfume, 
Where golden-rod, with graceful bloom, 
Nods lightly to the tass-lled plume 
That crowns the lithesome corn, 
The tall and lithesome corn. 


Now Richard firmly stands his ground, 
With brawny arms upborne,— 
He spreads them wide, he clasps them round, 
They meet—io his embrace are bound 
The stalks of bending corn; 
Io vain they seek te ward his power: 
Above him springs @ rustic bower, 
And leaf and plume together shower: 
They've bound the restive corn, 
The bent and broken corn. 


Come on, come on, ye m*rry men! 
With cutters deftly borne, 
That so your strokes your skill may tell : 
Briog ia, bring ima, and stow it well, 
The first full shock of corn; 
With band of straw now bind it tight, 
Toat so nor rain nor mildew blicht, 
Nor storm destroy the barvest bright, 
The goldeao ears of cora, 
The boun’eous yield of corn. 


Three times beyond the eastern wood 

Will rise the rosy morn; 
Three times behind the western hill 
Will fade the golden twilight still, 

Ere falis the field of corn ; 
Aad autuma winds will wail, and fling 
[a showers the leaves, and wildly sing, 
Ere clear October skies will bring 

The husking of the corn, 

The sweet and yellow corn. 

— Elizabeth Fawcett Torcnasend 
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80 FRIENDS’ 
UNBELIEF lingers and broods over the 
passing perplexity of the hour, each newly 
discovered snare, or each daily want, as if 
the same voice of love that called were not 
ready to guide—as if anything were too 
small to carry to Him who has said, “ With 
out me ye can do nuthing.”—Anna Shipton. 
lca 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 

to the 17th inst. 


Tse Geneva ArsBitRaTion.—The 
trators met on the 


1D 


oard of Arbi- 
spectators be- 


B 
1 
i 


L4th, a few invite 
ing present, 
the respect 
ing 

Sclopis 


buoal 


addition to the agents and counsel of 
but the sitting not be- 
as had been expected. Count 
xs President, read the decision of the tri- 
This was signed by four of the Board, the 
English member, Sir Alexander Cockburn, agree- 
ing with it only in relation to the Alabama, and de- 
signing to give a separate judgment. It declares 
that with respect the British gov- 
toe perfurm- 
notwithstanding 
the United 
vessel, omitted 
and 

issued too late 
the m 


ve governments, 


absulutely p iblic, 


to the Alabama, 
ernment failed to use due diligence in 
ance of neutral obligations, baving, , 
official 
States 


of 


representations by 
dt 


effective 


agents 


ring the construction of 


the 


to take measures of prevention, 
orders for detention having been 


executed ; 


the 


to 


be that after its escape, asures 


taken for pursuit and arrest were so imperfect that | 


they led to no result, and cannot be considered a 


sufficient release of Great Britaio from the rezponsi- 
bility incurred ; and after this, the vessel was freely 
admitted to several colonial ports, instead of bein 

st. 


Ag 
5 


procee led ¢ 
port of Bri 
for the 


Ain as it ought to have been in any 


bh jurisdiction. Four of the arbitrators, 
reasons, and Sir A. C r reasons 

d ' him opinion that 
Great Britain failed by omission to fulfil the da ies 
prescribed in the first and third rules established by 
the Treaty of Washington. In of 
Florida, the Eaglish authorities failed to take mens- 
ures a lequate to prevent 
] 


il 


ze or 


KDurno f 


separately assigne by ure of 


the 
} 


case the 


a g 
a viol 


authori 


tion of the 


es at Nassau w 


tr 


neu Ali 


ty law, tbe coloni ti al 
: 


neg! gent, and the same ves-el was subse ly ad- 


British The judicial ac- 
vessel at Nassau cannot 


yoen 
mitted in'o several 
quitt l of the 
Britain from the 


ports. 
relieve Great 
irred 
nor can 
quent entrance into Mobile, and stay there of four 


responsidility to 
principles of international law 


under the 


its subse- 
months, extinguish the responsibil ty previ yusly in- 
The Tribunal, by four votes to one, ig of the 
opinion that in this case Great Britain failed by omis- 
sion to fulfil the duties prescribed in 
and third rules of the Treaty. 
ih, the 


duty in respec 


curred. 


be first, second 
With respect to the 
Shenando government is not chargeable with 


t 


fnilure of t 


to its departure from Lon- 
and t transfor- 
a cruiser; but that io 
Melbourne, and clandes ine 
enlistment of men there, negligence was shown by 
the local authorities. The tribunal 
that England had not, by omission, failed 
under the rules of the Treaty, during the period be- 
the Shenandoah’s entrance 
but by three votes to two, that she did eso fail after 
that time, and is therefore responsible for the subse- 
quent acts of that vessel. The tenders to the Ala- 
bama and Florida must follow the lot of the princi- 
pals and submit to the same decision. 
the Sumpter, 


Sea King, 
Madeira, 


its subsequent stay at 


con as the 


its sul s+ quer 


mation, near into 


decides unnni- 
mously 


fore into 


Melbourne ; 


e. 


In regard to 
Nashville, Tennessee and 
Chickamauga, the tribuonl decides unanimously, 
regard to the Retribution to 


Georgia, 


and by three two 


REVIEW. 


votes, that Great Britain has not failed in duty. In 
the matter of indemnity, the costs of the pursuit of 
the cruisers are not properly distinguisbable from 
the general expensea of war; and the prospective 
injuries cannot properly be made subjecta of com- 
pensation, since they depend on uncertain contio- 
gencies ; therefore no award cao be ind+m 
nity uoder these heads. The tribunal, by a majori- 
ty of four to one, awards to the Usited St the 
gross sum of 315,500,000 in gold, to be paid by 
Great B itain in satisfaction of all cliims. The 
opinion of Sir A. Cockbarn had not been published, 
up to the 17th. 

Tbe London journals generally have expreszed 
much satisfaction at this conclusion of the contro- 
versy, aod a bope that the foundation has been laid 
for a permanent gooi understanding between the 
two nations, now that proper reparation has been 
made to America. The 7imes says that while dam- 
ug+s were claimed for losses caused by a dozen ves- 
sels, the arbitrators held England liable, unanimous- 
ly, only in the case of one; an evidence of beliet in 
the genuineaess of British neutrality, and disprov- 
ing the accusations of unfriendliness ; and adds 
“ We cheerfully consent to pay the sum awarded, as 
tending to obviate similar difficulties in the future. 
The Tory journals of the 17th condemned i 
measured terms the action of the tribunal 
mi istion to Great Britain. 


made of 


ites 


| 
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as a bu- 


une- 


Spain.—The Kiog opened the session of the new 
Cortes on the 15th. In his speech, be said that the 
efforts to re-establish diplomatic relations with 'he 
Papal government had thus far proved unavailing 
He declared that the government is determined to 
eubdue the rebellion in Cua, aod will send thit 
all additional troops required. The promised re- 
forms in that island will be carried into effect when 
the rebellion is ended. He called the Cortes to 
find means to meet the deficit announced in the bud- 


er 


ou 


get 
+ 


A great lind slide is reported near Fraga, in Ar- 
ragon, on the banks of the river Cinca, the bed of 
which was filled up, the waters forced from their 
course, and the country around inundated 


lives were lost, and great damage d 


i 


Several 


’ 


eri\ 


to pro 


Iraty.—A_ significant indication of the state 
feeling in Rome was given in the recent municipal 
election. On this oceasios, the il p 
had previously abstaiued from voting a elections 
held under authority of the Italian government, 
took an active interest in 
their influence to secure the suc 
favorable to their pretensions 


‘ 
o 


cleric rivy, who 


4 
the canvass, and exerted 
es3 of candidates 
ind osei to the 
government; bat the result was that the papal ptr- 
ty was overwhelmingly defeated. 


France.— Father Hyacinthe " has given a pra-- 
tical form to his protest against the rule of the Rom- 
ish church enjoiuin He 


in widow 


In 


g celibacy on the 
was married on the 3d inst., toan Am 
The ceremony was performed in 
published letter announcing and defending his 
course, he declares his purpose to continue to exer- 
cise his functions as a priest, in France. 


clergy. 
ric 
Lond 


nm. nn 


GerMany.—The meeting of the ‘hree E nperors 
has come to a close, the Emperor of Austria hav- 
ing left Berlin on the 11th inst 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—Ioformation has been 
ceived at San Franci+«co, that the volean Minus 
Loa oa the island of Hawnit, is again in active erup- 
lion, 


re 


» of 


Japan.—Advices are to the 22d ult. 
has returned from his visit 
the emp ire. 


The Mikade 
to the southern part of 





